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tions, and to take a hand in diffusing activity and life into the
deepest nooks of the mountains and forests of Europe. The busy
trading town in which he was; the unrest of Laertes, who dragged
him about to examine everything, afforded him the most impres-
sive image of a mighty centre, from which everything was flowing
out, to which everything was coming back; and it was the first
time that his spirit, in contemplating this species of activity, had
really felt delight. At such a juncture Serlo's offer had been
made him; had again awakened his desires, his tendencies, his
faith in a natural talent, and again brought into mind his solemn
obligation to his helpless comrades.

"Here standest thou once more," said he within himself, "at
the Parting of the Ways, between the two women who appeared
before thee in thy youth. The one no longer looks so pitiful as
then; nor does the other look so glorious. To obey the one, or to
obey the other, thou art not without a kind of in ward calling; out-
ward reasons are on both sides strong enough; and to decide ap-
pears to thee impossible. Thou wishest some preponderancy from
without would fix thy choice : and yet, if thou consider well, it is
external circumstances only that inspire thee with a wish to trade,
to gather, to possess; whilst it is thy inmost want that has created,
that has nourished the desire still farther to unfold and perfect
what endowments soever for the beautiful and good, be they mental
or bodily, may lie within thee. And ought 'I not to honour Fate,
which without furtherance of mine has led me hither to the goal
of all my wishes? Has not all that I in old times meditated and
forecast, now happened accidentally, and without my cooperation?
Singular enough! We seem to be so intimate with nothing as we
are with our own wishes and hopes, which have long been kept
and cherished in our hearts; yet when they meet us, when they
as it were press forward to us, then we know them not, then we
recoil from them. All that, since the hapless night which severed
me from Mariana, I have but allowed myself to dream, now stands
before me, entreating my acceptance. Hither I intended to escape
by flight; hither I am softly guided: with Serlo I meant to seek
a place; he now seeks me, and offers me conditions which, as a
beginner, I could not have looked for. Was it then mere love
to Mariana that bound me to the stage ? Or love to art that bound
me to her ? Was that prospect, that outlet, which the theatre pre-
sented me, nothing but the project of a restless, disorderly and dis-
obedient boy, wishing to lead a life which the customs of the